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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. particularly in those who were separated from 
parental care, either by being at school or other- 
wise; and it was often observed, that this interest 
was not only extended to the amiable and intel- 
ligent, but was particularly drawn forth toward 
those in whom any untoward tendencies were 
conspicuous. In her intercourse with our public 
schools, children of the latter class always at- 
tracted her attention, and she rarely failed to 
find her way to their hearts, and not unfrequently 
to infuse some new energy into their intellectual 
and moral efforts; nor would she despair, in the 
case of those who remained under her notice, so 
long as, by much self-sacrifice, she could keep 
hold of their affections. 

She was purposing to pass most of the winter 
from home; and spent the greater part of the 
day preceding her illness in making farewell 
calls, and performing many other little offices of 
friendship. She was taken ill in the night; and 
though, during the latter part of her few remaining 
days, the disease was attended by much and in- 
tense pain, danger was not apprehended till about 
twelve hours before her close. 

He who knew how short her time was, vouch- 
safed to her the gracious influences of His all- 
searching Spirit, and led her into the deep valley 
of humiliation and self abasement. In this awful 
hour, when eternity was opening before her, she 
could fora time only dwell on her short comings, 
and lament that she had not lived more to God 
and less to man. She spoke of the blessedness 
of having a firm trust in God in times of trial 
and extremity, and expressed how often she had 
been sustained and comforted at such times, by 
the sense of the Saviour’s love; but that now 
she hardly dared to hope ;—“ Oh! so devout in 
affliction, but so superficial in health! I have 
been like a bird hopping from spray to spray—so 
unfixed !” On her brother expressing his assu- 
rance that she had loved, and did love her Sa- 
viour, she exclaimed—“ Yes, I have loved Him ; 
I have loved Him; but where has been my ser- 
vice?” Jt was observed, that it was not of 
works ; “Qh, no,” she said, “ I know that; but 
there should be service as the fruit of love.” 
Though she had been so abundant in labours for 
the good of others, she deeply felt, at this 
moment, that there was no true satisfaction in any 
service which did not really spring from love to 
God. She was not, however, long left a prey to 
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Brief Memoir of Marta Tuxe, of York, Eng- 
land, an Elder, who died the 3d of 11ta month 
1848, aged 58 years. 


The following brief notice of our departed 

friend will, it is believed, be acceptable to our 
readers. 
She had the blessing of truly pious parents, 
_ who sought earnestly to train up their children in 
the fear of God; and in her case it may 
indeed be said, “Their labour was not in vain 
in the Lord.” She had a great reverence for 
them, and such a loving confidence in their judg- 
ment in her early days, that their will seemed to 
__ become the law of her mind to a very remarka- 
ble degree; but as she advanced in years, though 
this confiding spirit in those whom she loved and 
honoured marked her character through life, it 
became evident that her religious principles were 
her own; and that, with respect to the great in- 
terests of her soul, her confidence was not in man, 
but in the Lord alone. She was no stranger to 
deep inward conflicts of spirit, and these drove 
her to Him, who can alone bind up and heal the 
broken and wounded spirit. 

For many years she sought with the tenderest 
solicitude, to supply the place of a mother to the 
bereaved family of her beloved brother; she was 
indeed a true help-mect to him; aud her self- 
denying care, and devoted affection can never be 
forgotten by his children. Her success in this, 
as In every other good work which she undertook, 
arose especially, from the eminent degree in which 
she was unselfish. It really ofien seemed as if 
the feelings and interests of others had taken the 
place of her own, so ready was she, at all times, 
in the humblest offices, and most unseen ways, 
not only to help her immediate friends, but the 
troubled in body or mind, of all classes, who 
came within the reach of her sympathy. 

She felt an especial interest in young persons, 
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doubts and fears; indeed, it was evident that, 
during the whole of her short illness, the spirit of 
love was united with the spirit of judgment, in 
the work which was going on in her heart. 

At times she appeared to be engaged in deep 
communings of soul with God, which sometimes 
were audible. Once she ejaculated, “Oh, the 
indwelling Spirit; the indweiling Spirit, witness- 
ing with our spirit that we are His.” 

‘in the afternoon preceding her decease, she 
asked her medical attendant his opinion of her 
case. He told her how critical it was; remark- 
ing at the same time, what a favour it was that 
the great work of preparation had not then to be 
done. “It is indeed, a great comfort,” she re- 
plied. Some time after this, she looked earnestly 
at one of those who stood by her bed-side, and 
said, ‘“‘I have a good hope; yes, a good hope !”’ 
At another time, when asked how she felt, she 
answered, “ Tolerably easy in body, and wonder- 
fully confiding,—wonderfully confiding !” 

As the pain decreased, and her strength gradu- 
ally gave way, she frequently dozed for some 
time. Once, rousing herself with great energy, 
when apparently almost gone, she prayed in an 
audible voice for herself, ‘in the name of Jesus ; 
yes, in the name and power of Jesus ;” then, after 
a very short pause, she supplicated fervently for 
a blessing on those who were around her; and, 
(to use her own expression,) ‘‘ on all ours.” 

After this, she said, “‘ Now I have done with 
words. There is nothing now but prayer and 
thanksgiving—nothing but praise ?”’ These were 
her last intelligible words, and she fell asleep, we 
undoubtingly believe, in Jesus. 

Thus closed the life of one, whose daily walk of 
piety and usefulness, had furnished many practi- 
cal lessons to those who knew her; and whose 
last hours appear to us to have been no less in- 
structive. Do they not intelligibly utter the 
language,—“ If the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the sinner and the ungodly appear ?” 
— Annual Monitor. 





WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS. 
No. 8. 


Anthony Morris, the writer of the following 
letter, settled at Burlington, in West Jersey, 
about 1680: he afterwards removed to Philadel- 
phia: he was a serviceable man as a preacher 
among the Quakers, and in various other respects 
both of a public and private nature: he died in 
1721.—See Proud’s History of Pennsylvania, 
vol. 2, page 146. 


“ Philadelphia, the 12th of 4th mo. 1699. 
Dear WriiwtaAM Extuis,—I have often been 
troubled in my mind when the thoughts of thy 
going from us have come into my remembrance, 


because that [ had not the opportunity of taking 
my leave of thee in a solemn manner, considering 
how nearly my spirit was united to thee, so that 










I can truly say, I loved and I do love thee jy the 
Lord ; and through the operation of his Spirit 
thou wert made serviceable to me; so dear Wj. 
liam, excuse my neglect, for I came but a fey 
minutes after thou wast gone. Now I desire thee 
to pray for me, that I may be kept and preserved 
faithful to the Lord, for according to my weak 
abilities 1 have often done the same for theg 
since thy departure from us. I send this by my 
very good friend, Joseph Kirkbride, whom I hope 
the Lord will attend with his presence, and keep 
him near to Himself and within bis own protec. 
tion; and if it be his good pleasure return hin 
safe to his family, as I hope thou art gotten to 
thine. With the salutation of mine and my wife's, 
I rest, and subscribe myself, in the Truth tha; 
changes not, Thy real friend, 
ANTHONY Morris.” 

Samuel Carpenter, the writer of the following 
letter, was one of the early settlers in Pennsylya. 
nia: he became one of the most considerable 
traders in that Province, in which he also filled 
the office of Treasurer: his great abilities, com- 
bined with a benevolent and active disposition, 
rendered him a useful and valuable member of 
civil and religious society ; and he appears to have 
been highly esteemed among the Quakers, to 
whom he belonged.—See See Proud’s History of 
Pennsylvania, vol. 2, page 60. 


Philadelphia, the 17th of the 4th mo. 1699. 


Dear WILLIAM ELLis,—Although I have lit. 
tle to write, I was not willing to let this opportu- 
nity slip without giving thee a few lines to satisfy 
mine and my wife’s dear love to thee and thine, 
acknowledging thine to us, and thy tenderness 
towards us and ours; hoping that the Lord will 
reward thee with peace in thy bosom, for thy 
labour of love in this remote land, with others of 
the Lord’s faitful. servants and messengers, who 
have left all that was near and dear to them, in 
obedience to his requirings, and in love to the 
souls of people, that Truth and righteousness 
may increase and spread over the earth, and the 
Lord’s great name may be honoured. Now it 
having pleased God to send his messengers to us, 
from time to time, his living power and presence 
bath attended their ministry and services, so thas 
many can say, surely the Lord has been gracious 
to us, a lost people, and accounted little of by our 
brethren, being scattered in this remote wilder- 
ness; but blessed be the Lord our God, who hath 
so graciously visited us by his good Spirit withia 
us, and by his faithful servants, who have been 
made instrumental in his hand, and by his power, 
to reach our hearts, so that many have becn com- 
forted, confirmed, and settled in the Truth. What 
remains on our part, but that we walk humbly 
before the Lord all our days, that his love and the 
labour of his servants may not be bestowed on us 
in vain? Our dear friends Roger Gill and Thomas 
Story are lately come by the way of Virginia and 
Maryland, and are hastening towards New Eng: 
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land, in hope to return to our Yearly Meeting. 
Dear Aaron is returned to Chester county ; 
whether he go past us or not when he returns, I | 
yet know not. This is intended to be sent by our 

ear friend Joseph Kirkbride, who is gone down 

towards the ship; they are to be at Salem to- 

morrow, and take their departure from Elsinbo- 

rough. My very dear love to Walter Fawcitt, 

and Friends that have laboured amongst us. I 

should be glad of a few lines from thee, as oppor- 

‘unity and freedom offer. We were glad of thine 

from Maryland. Friends are generally in health, 

and I know the love of many is to thee; so con- 

cludes thy real friend, 

SAMUEL CARPENTER.” 


William Ellis returned from America to Eng- 
land in the early part of 1699. The following 
letter, expressive of the yearnings of an emigrant 
over the children of those to whom he had been 
united in religious fellowship in his native land, 
was entrusted to William Ellis for circulation. 


1 few Lines to the Offspring of Believing 
Parents in Old England. 


Dear and well-beloved friends in the land of 
our nativity; my hearty desire and prayer to 
God is for you all, and mostly fora young gener- 
ation, the children of believing parents, that it 
may please the Lord to raise up a remnant to 
stand up in the place of our fathers in Christ, who 
have stood in the gap and borne the burden in the 
heat of the day, and left us good examples; who, 
many of them, are gone and going off the stage 
of this world, to the everlasting rest prepared for 
the righteous. And dear friends, you are often 
in our remembrance, when our hearts are engaged 
t2 praise the Lord for the prosperity of his Truth ; 
and we desire your prayers for us, that it may 
please God to preserve and guide us in that un- 
changeable way, till we meet at the haven of rest, 
where all the righteous rejoice together for ever. 
The Lord’s work prospers in this wilderness land, 
and many young people are concerned for the 
glory of (rod and the prosperity of his Truth, that 
his great Name may not be evil spoken of amongst 
the heathen; and I should be giad if it would 
please the Lord to raise up many more worthies 
to visit his seed in these countries. 

Joun Cowart. 

From my house in Middleton, in the County 


of Bucks, in Pennsylvania, the 9th of the Ist. 
month, 1699. 


The following letter appears to be characteristic 
of the writer, full of Christian zeal, and apostolic 
exhortation, expressed with a quaintness worthy of 
John Bunyan. 

“To Theodore Eccleston. 


lirton, the 3rd of the 5th mo. 1699. 
_ Kinb Farenp,—This with good wishes for the 
increase of peace and love amongst the brethren, 
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comes to let thee know, that I got well to York, 
and met with my wife, and many good Friends 
from divers other parts, as well as our own county ; 
and a great meeting there was, and love, peace, 
lowliness, and submission one to another, seem to 
increase and abound amongst Friends. Friends 
seem to be more closely united than in some times 
past; and Church discipline goes on well, and a 
great number of young Friends come up in public 
testimony; and it seems in my eye, as though 
there is to be a new plantation here, or as though 
Lebanon should bring forth new stems again from 
the old roots. And I pray God Almighty, that 
all such &s are overseers of this forest, where the 
goodly cedars are to grow, may daily walk there 
with their sharp axe; and that every superfluous 
branch may be so cut off as that the tree shall 
take no harm in the place where it is cut; but 
that all may be truly pruned and dressed, and 
that the locusts and caterpillars, and earth-worms, 
may be taken away, so that sap may spring from 
the root into every branch ; then both green leaves 
and good fruit will grow, and the sound of the 
going of the Lord will be heard there, as the wind 
among the mulberry trees. I cannot enlarge, yet 
thou knowest what [ mean. Now as to the books 
that are to be sent to New England, I was too 
short about them, but thou mayst know, that I 
thought three of George Fox’s Journals, and di- 
vided thus: to Hampton Monthly Meeting, one; 
to Salem Monthly Meeting, one; to Scituate and 
Sandwich Monthly Meetings, one; and order 
Friends, that the books go to and fro, that all 
may have the benefit thereof; and John Tom- 
kins’s book, entitled ‘The Harmony of the Old 
and New Testaments,’ would be of great service 
thereaway, as they show to the world that we own 
the Scriptures; for the dark Presbyterian priests 
labour to persuade the people that we do not. 
Pray follow this thing closely until it be perfect- 
ed; in so doing thou wilt ease my mind. My 
hearty desire is, that peace and love may abound 
amongst you, and that you may go on closely to- 
gether, to put away the cursed thing out of the 
camp of God: and that nobody run one against 
another, but all against that which is naught; and 
that as fathers nourish their only sons, whom they 
intend to possess their inheritance when they are 
gone, so ancient Friends may show kindness and 
true respect to the young; and young men as 
sons, show due respect to such as were in the 
Truth before them, and rule well, not by con- 
straint only but of a willing mind. God Al- 
mighty did not call us from the ends of the earth, 
where the devil had his walk, that we should be 
broken in pieces again, either by the riches or the 
glory of the world, nor that the glory that is in 
the Church should be tarnished; therefore with 
all speed, labour to quench all heats, and keep 
thou thy bucket always full of water to quench 
them with; and let everybody be afraid to think 
or speak hardly one of another ; it will not be as 


it should be till it be so; for by thinking and 
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speaking hardly of others, we may justly provoke 
the Great God to think of our past doings, and to 
bring them to our remembrance, in a way which 
will not be to our gladness. As thou hast always 
taken patiently what I have written to thee, so 
do thou this ; for it is the remainder, or part of 
what I spoke to thee on the morning that [ left 
the city. Such hath been my trouble, at times, 
since my return, that I could hardly keep it out 
of my mind ; for there had like to have been sad 
work, before I got here; but the Lord who de- 
lights to replenish Zion with peace, and to give 
prosperity upon her borders, hath helped, and 
things are now settled; and I am greatly glad 
thereof. My wife tells me of thy kindness to her, 
and we together acknowledge it. With true love 
to thee and thine, and to Friends, 


I remain thy real friend, 
Wm. ELLs.” 


“Sankey, the 3rd of the 6th mo. 1699. 


DEARLY BELOVED Friend, Wm. Ettis,—I 
gladly received thine, with the enclosed to Wil- 
liam Edmundson, which I purpose to transcribe, 
and take care to send it away; I find no super- 
fluous compliment in it: I seldom or never find 
thee err on that hand. The love I now feel in 
my heart towards thee, and that rooted esteem 
which had a bottom, these many years, and les- 
sens not, can afford thee this compliment; that 
the remembrance of thee tenders my heart now, 
and at some other times ; and thy courage for the 
Truth, and success therein, helps my droopings 
now and then; for I must confess, though the 
Lord be gracious, and endues me with under- 
standing, yet a doubting, weakly spirit attends 
me, to my exercise: it makes me conclude that 
men of courage have a special advantage, and Jay 
more fast hold on faith, and thereby gain victory 
and keep a good conscience, more than such as | 
do. I would willingly be content with my station, 
and sometimes feel desires to answer Truth in my 
capacity, and have sometimes hope, that tribula- 
tion may work patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope. I would have thee bear 
this simple expression, in which I magnify not 
man, but the Lord, as some formerly magnified 
God in Paul; that in my thoughts thou growest 
mightily, settest thy candle on a candlestick, and 
excellest in many things most of thy brethren. 
Proceed, and let nothing hinder thee, and though 
thou mayst find the courage of a lion in thy en- 

gements, yet remember to exercise matters in the 

amb’s nature; because it is the lamb must have 
the victory; and sometimes when others may 
screw a matter as high as can well be borne, ex- 
ercise thou tenderness, patience and forbearance, 
and that will cross the expectation of some, who 
wait for thy shooting of darts, because the Lord 
hath made thee strong in battle. I hope ere long 
we shall see thee and thy good wife here, and be 
comforted in your company. In the mean time 


my constant true love is remembered, and in it | 
remain thine. My wife’s love is to you both. 
GILBERT THOMPSON.” 





For the Review. 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Among the numerous Charitable Institutions 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity, ‘‘ Friends’ Asy- 
lum for the relief of persons deprived of the use 
of their Reason,’ must be familiar to many of 
our readers, The thirty-third Annual Report of 
its Condition, made to the Contributors last month, 
has been recently published, from which we learn 
that there were 47 patients under care on the Ist 
of 3d mo. 1849—27 have been since admitted, 
and 48 remained in the House on the Ist ult. Of 
the 74 under care during the year, 22 were dis- 
charged, and died. Of those discharged, 14 were 
“restored,” 4 improved, and 4 without material 
improvement: and of those remaining 37 were 
considered stationary. 


We know not how such a result is to be avoid. 
ed, but it seems rather matter of regret, that in 
an Institution of this character, whose patients 
number less than 50, so large a proportion as 37 
should be stationary—if by this term we are to 
understand they are incurable. The great im- 
portance of prompt judicious medical treatment 
in mental diseases, can scarcely be too frequently 
or too strongly enforced. It is desirable that the 
great aim of an Asylum with such large resources 
at its command, should be to operate upon cases 
where there was hope of restoration. Its main 
objects should be curative, not merely of an alle- 
viating character. But in order for this, the sub- 
jects on which they opeiate, must be those of 
recent date. Prompt action is equally essential 
in diseases of the mind, as in those which are 
more obviously the result of physical causes. 


We regard this Institution as of great value to 
Friends, Doth for its ability to relieve in cases of 
recent attack, and as a most desirable retreat for 
those of long standing. 

During the past winter a course of Lectures 
was delivered on Animal Magnetism and Physi- 
ology, Optics, Zoology, exhibitions with the 
Magic Lantern, &c., and they have been found 
materially to contribute to the enjoyment of the 
patients, in some instances being the means of 
fixing the attention and calling into exercise the 
other faculties in such a manner, as to promote 
recovery. 

The farm attached to the Asylum, containing 
about 60 acres, a mile from Frankford, and six 
miles frem the City, is in a retired situation, and 
affords ample opportunities for exercise and recre- 
ation, and not unfrequently the male patients 
are advantageously employed in moderate labour 
in the garden and fields. 

The receipts of the past year were $11,563 58, 
and the expenses $12,294 77, leaving due from 
the sureties of patients upwards of $900. 
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‘lip Garrett and Susan Barton, who have for 
a sae of years acceptably performed the du- 
ties of Superintendent and Matron, having resign- 
ed their stations, Dr. J. H. Worthington, the 
present resident physician, has been appointed 
Superintendent, and W. Birdsall and wife of New 
York, have been appointed Steward and Matron. 
They will enter upon their duties on the Ist of 


next month. H. 





VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 

A notice was inserted in the sixth number of 
this volume, that our friends John Candler and 
George W. Alexander, with their wives, were 
expected shortly to proceed on an extensive visit 
to the British colonies, in the tropical regions of 
the west. The following letter from the former 
of these Friends, contains an account, which will, 
no doubt, be interesting to many of our readers. 
It is extracted from the London Friend of last 


month. 
Demerara, First Month 1st, 1850. 


On the 10th of last month, we went on board 
the Eagle steam-packet at Barbadoes, bound for 
this colony, and found it crowded with passen- 
gers: for the first night no cabin berths could be 
had. It was a tossing ship and we all suffered ; 
the accommodations were poor, the ventilation 
was imperfect, and the servants were few. We 
landed the mail at St. Vincent early the next 
morning, and in the afternoon touched at Cari- 
coua, and landed at Grenada, where we stopped 
three hours. Here I found a letter from my 
valued friend Mahlon Day of New York, bidding 
us all a cordial weleome to the new world, and 
inviting us to America. On the 12th, we reached 
Trinidad, and for the first time saw the coast of 
South America; then proceeded to Tobago. The 
next two days we were tossed on awful waves that 
dashed against the sides of the ship as though they 
would break it to pieces; the report was often as 
loud as a cannon, and it seemed as if we might 
really go to pieces; there was, however, no real 
danger, and we arrived at George Town, Deme- 
rara, on the main land of South America, safe 
and well. The rain was so incessant, that we 
could not land that night, but slept peacefully in 
the ship at anchor in a still haven. 

Twelfth Month, 15th. Came on shore to what 
was formerly a land of “ mud and money,” now 
a land of mud and musquitoes. This part of the 
coast of South America, for many hundreds of 
leagues, is so low as to be seen only ata very 
short distance from land. The sugar estates are 
all formed on the sea-coast, or on the banks of 
the rivers, and are secured from the invasion of 
mprng tides by an artificial dam such as the peo- 
es of Holland have raised to protect their little 

ingdom. The estates areall intersected by canals 
and trenches as in Holland, and these serve at 
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once for draining the land, and as roads for the 
conveyance of produce. We spent the first day 
of our arrival in Demerara within doors, for rest 
and letter writing: the next day, which was the 
First of the week, we passed, I hope, devotion- 
ally. George Macfarlane, a black man, is an 
independent minister, who has a chapel in a free 
village near the town. The inhabitants were 
once slaves, and have now good freehold houses 
and provision-farms of their own ; the population 
is about 800. The congregation consisted, he 
said, of about 200 persons, and he wished us to 
come and sit with them, which we consented to 
do. Having some burden of mind, I addressed 
them for a short time, and felt relieved and com- 
forted. After the service was over, they pressed 
round to shake hands with us, and seemed great- 
ly gratified with our coming to see them. One 
poor old woman thanked us very heartily, and 
said, with much emotion, “we poor people are 
very ignorant ; we are dumb and blind; do pray 
for us.” Spent the evening at home in reading 
and retirement. The next morning we called on 
Governor Barkly, who said he had heard of our 
coming, and would do what he could to promote 
the object of our visit. We presented to him a 
letter of introduction from Earl Grey, and ano- 
ther from the Bishop of Guiana. 

The authorities show us much kindness, and 
manifest every disposition to give us the informa- 
tion we seek. The missionaries also of the differ- 
ent denominations are willing to help us, and 
we find no difficulty in obtaining evidence of the 
state of the colony. Our time has been most 
diligently employed in visiting prisons, hospitals, 
schools, in going over sugar estates, and in visit- 
ing the free villages. This is the rainy season 
here, or rather the winter rainy season, which 
we find an advantage to us, as the rain cools the 
air; but at the same time it moistens the earth, 
makes the common roads and foot-paths muddy, 
and impedes locomotion. There are exhalations 
from the moist ground everywhere, and intermit- 
tent fever is rather common; but through Divine 
merey our health is preserved, and we go on 
with great comfort. When the Coolies were im- 
ported from India to this colony, there came over 
among them a large number of men who knew 
nothing of field ling but who obtained a liveli- 
hood as mendicants, who were in fact the very 
refuse of Calcutta and Madras. A large number 
of them have died of destitution, and many still 
remain who walk almost naked through the streets; 
they sleep at night below the houses which are 
built on brick pillars, and when no better food is 
to be had, subsist on carrion. The mortality 


among the immigrant Coolies and Portuguese in 
the hospitals, has been so great, that the return 
of the numbers has been suppressed ; but I have 
found that in the years 1847 and 1848, there died 
of these people 3278, or a twelfth part of the 
The hospi- 
Were the same 


total number of them in each year. 
tals still continue full of them. 
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rate of mortality every where to prevail, the 
whole human race would be speedily extinguished. 
But the immigrants are not all alike in disposi- 
tion ; some beg, pick up bad food, get sick and 
die; but many are industrious and thrive well. 
The African immigrants are healthy ; the Portu- 
guese who are become acclimated can now bear 
field-labour ; and when the hard-working Coolies 
came into the town, dressed in their holiday gar- 
ments of crimson cotton, and a turban, they look- 
ed refined and handsome. We have seen some 
fine specimens among them, of both men, women 
and children; their salaam, or manner of saluta- 
tion is very graceful. But let me proceed to tell 
thee what we have done and seen. 

Among the estates which we bave visited is 
Resouvenir, memorable in the annals of mission- 
ary Smith. We left George Town by the rail- 
road, and were set down, by previous agreement, 
at the side of the Estate canal: here the manager 
met us, and conducted us toa large iron-boat or 
into which we descended, and were drawn 

y a mule to the sugar-house. The owner of the 
Estate and the doctor met us at the breakfast- 
table. We were led through the boiling-house 
and the curing-rooms, and initiated into the mys- 
teries of sugar-making ; and afterwards proceeded 
to visit the cabins of the labourers. Some of 
these cabins are in long ranges under one roof, 
and were formerly the dwellings of the slaves; 
others either stand alone or by two together. The 
resident inmates were 318, who were drafted into 
three companies, and lived apart from each other. 
The Portuguese immigrants, with their wives and 
children, inhabited one range, and were in num- 
ber 164. The Coolies, in number 86, lived in a 
second range, and the captured Africans from 
Sierra Leone occupied a third : their number was 
68. The houses were much too crowded, but the 
people seemed cheerful enough. It was two 
o’clock ; their day’s work was done, and they 
had come back from the field to take rest and eat 
their afternoon meal. The Coolies were boiling 
pots of rice under a large shed: a number of 
them clustered round us. I selected one of them, 
who spoke broken English, toask him some ques- 
tions. “Do you pray to God?” ‘Look there,” 
was his reply, pointing to two tall poles on which 
two white flags were flying, “them white God, 
take away sick.” * Are any of you sick ?” “Yes, 
some sick.’’ ‘ Do you pray in any other way ?” 
“Yes, when night come, we put cocoa-nut on 
the ground.” The Africans are grievously su- 
perstitious ; they are kindly received by the black 
Creoles, and amalgamate with them, and form 
families ; but they injure the Creoles by intro- 
ducing their African customs, and the dark prac- 
tices of Obeahism. Many of the young people 
among them have learned to speak English, and 
we could hold conversation. Almost all the Afri- 
cans imported from our slave ships seem satisfied 
with their new country, and would much rather 


land. “What country come from?” I said to one of 
them. “ Guinea, massa, Congo.”’ “Do you Congo 
men wish togo back to Africa?’ ‘No, massa.” 
‘Why not?” In Congo, massa catch, come 
sell,” was his answer. I asked another what he 
thought about it, “ Me no go back, in Congo too 
much fight.”” The truth is that these poor libe- 
rated Africans were so hunted in their own coun- 
try, in order to be made slaves, that Demerara is 
a sort of Paradise to them; and although, to a 
European eye, they seem to lead only a sewi- 
civilized, almost a barbarous life, with few wants 
and low desires, their situation is not a despica- 
ble one. There is no slavery in our colonies, not 
even a semblance of it ; the common people are 
wonderfully independent, almost rudely so : they 
do not work over-hard, and it will be impossible 
ever again to make slaves of strangers who come 
among them. The Portuguese, who have passed 
through the awful ordeal of becoming acclimated, 
are a quiet, inoffensive, hard-working race ; they 
come from Madeira and the Azores; they come 
out very poor, and are so anxious to make money 
that they content themselves with insufficient 
food, and some have died of inanition from this 
cause. 

We were taken by the punt through the cane- 
fields, where bands of the immigrants were at 
work, and went on shore into the fields to con- 
verse with them. The planters want their labour, 
but they only give it just when it suits them. 
They work by task: a day’s task can be readily 
performed by an able-bodied labourer in five or 
six hours, and for this they receive a gilder, or 
ls. 4d. of our money. We were among them at 
noon; some had nearly finished their day’s work; 
some, not disposed to do more, were hastening 
home to rest or to loiter. A large number of 
the labourers had not come into the fields at all. 
‘‘ Where are your men to-day,” said the manager 
to a head Coolie: ‘Stop at home to-day to pray 
God,” was his answer. We meta small band oi 
Portuguese returning, “ Why do you go home so 
soon to-day ?” “ We want to go to George Town,” 
they replied. This extreme uncertainty as to 
whether the labourers will work or not, or when 
they will work, is extremely trying to the pa- 
tience of the planter, and often occasions him, in 
Demerara, a great loss. The country is open to 
the people: they can buy land at a low price, 
and they farm free villages of their own, and cul- 
tivate provisions on which they are soon able to 
subsist without the need of working much for 
wages: their common physical wants are easily 
supplied, and they settle down too contentedly in 
a low condition of life. We have visited many 


‘estates, but this is a specimen of them all. 
(To be continued.) 





Teach thy son benevolence, ard he shall gain 
love; teach him science, and his life shall be 
useful ; teach him religion, and his death shall be 


continne in our colonies than return to their own | happy.—Ec. of H. Life. 
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DIVERSITY OF HUMAN CHAKACTER AND 
DELICATE SHADES OF INSANITY. 


Extracted from a Lecture of Dr. Conolly, London. 
(Concluded from page 459.) 


In all these cases, each must be judged by 
itself. The medical man’s duty is to enquire 
most carefully into all the facts, and having 
formed his opinion, to pronounce it sincerely and 
fearlessly. He speaks as to the real psychological 
condition of the accused; and with the conse- 
quences he has nothing to do. Society must do 
as it chooses with the question, or with the case, 
as a moral or social question, and deal with these 
eases as it thinks best. It is the painful and 
difficult duty of others to view these questions 
solely as legislators and defenders of society. 
Medical men must steadily view them as physi- 
cians, physiologists, psychologists, and not be 
scared away from what they know to be true, nor 
from declaring it. 

Every separate circumstance requires to be 
weighed in relation to the particular case. In 
one case an habitually good character may be a 
ground of defence; in another, an habitually bad 
one. The parentage, the education, the early 
life, and the events of several years; the pur- 
suits and habits of the patients; must all be 
considered. 

Society is inconsistent and unjust in these 
cases; sometimes demanding a life with eager 
accents, and reviling those who prevent the exe- 
cution; and at other times refusing to permit 
such precautions to be taken as might prevent 
the commission of a crime by a madman. Tem- 
porary excitement and social prejudices equally 
render justice difficult. 

Within the last few years, the frequency of ju- 
venile crime has often suggested to reflecting men, 
the possibility of the education accorded to the 
juvenile criminal being more efficiently applied 
to the juvenile part of our poorer population, 
before their entrance on a career of crime. 
Leaving this question to those better able to de- 
cide it, I have no hesitation in saying, that there 
are to be found among children and youth many 
who, from an inherent proneness to criminal ac- 
tions, ought to be constantly and carefully super- 
intended and guarded. But the pride of families 
and the prejudices of the public equally forbid 
such salutary precaution. The result is, that 
crimes are committed which might have been 
prevented; and when this result takes place, the 
virtuous indignation of the public knows no 
bounds : judges rejoice that juries find verdicts 
against a poor, miserable, diseased child ; and the 
newspapers dwell with a ferocious joy on the de- 
feat of medical testimony. 

To those to whom these lectures are addressed, 
what more I have to say on this part of the sub- 
ject may seem but to be made up of truisms. Be- 
yond these walls, the public voice condemns these 
truisms, or disregards them; and a reaction 
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against the humane spirit of the age, partly, it 
must be confessed, excused by the extraordinary 
prevalence of horrible crimes, prompts too visible 
a desire for the crowded scaffolds of half a century 
ago. But in that age—intellectually as dark as 
any since the creation of man—it seems to have 
been believed that every child, not an absolute 
idiot, was born with equal intellectual and moral 
capacity ; and by scholastic severities and public 
punishment, pedagogues and legislators strove 
alike to balance apparent inequalities in talents 
and in morals ; and alike strove in vain. 

More intelligent views now prevail. It is 
generally admitted, that where a child is always 
unreasonable, mischievous, and disposed to hurt 
itself or others, it must be considered insane. A 
ease lately occurred at Brompton, in which a 
child had convulsions when three weeks old. At 
the age of one year, it was always restless and 
screaming, and pressing its hand to its forehead. 
At two years old it was continually endeavouring 
to tear its own face, or to push other children 
into the fire. At last this wretched child died in 
convulsions ; and the brain was found diseased, 
and there was a tuberculous abscess in the cere- 
bellum. Less extreme cases are in all probability 
associated with less extensive disease, or with a 
general defect in the composition of the brain. 
There are instances, in which children, yet living, 
have several times attempted suicide. During 
the last year, the newspapers have contained an 
account of a murder committed by a boy nine 
years of age, his little sister being the victim. 

Not long ago, a boy, not quite twelve years of 
age, took the life of his grandfather by mixing 
arsenic with the sugar which he knew he would 
take with his fruit after dinner. The crime it- 
self, in one of such tender years, afforded at least 
a strong presumption of an unsound mind. When 
visited in Newgate, this boy was found to be of 
stunted growth, with a downcast look, a face 
searred with scrofula, and a manner indicative of 
indifference to his position and insensibility to this 
crime. He was, it appeared, the unhappy son of 
an intemperate, epileptic father, who had died 
insane. It was related by his family, that from 
childhood he had been mischievous beyond the 
limits of childish mischief, regardless of truth, 
insensible to reproach, and apparently incapable 
of remorse or shame. And thus he seemed still 
to be ; careless of his situation, and unmoved by 
the near prospect of his trial, and of death itself. 

The medical attendants of this boy’s family 
had previously expressed their opinion that his 
mind was not sound. It was a case in which, if 
any physician connected with an asylum had been 
specially consulted respecting the bodily and men- 
tal character of the patient, he would have pro- 
nounced him to be faultily organized, diseased 
from birth, disposed to insanity, and requiring 
systematic education, and long continued care. 
His intellect might be acute, but his moral senti- 
ments were undeveloped, and his propensities, as 
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he grew older, might be expected to become the 
governing powers of his actions. Evidence of 
this kind was, indeed, adduced, at his trial, but 
it was entirely disregarded by the jury, and 
scoffed at by the judge, who declared that he re- 
joiced that a verdict of “ guilty uf murder” was 
returned, and the plea of a diseased brain scat- 
tered to the winds. The press applauded the 
judge and covered the doctors with abuse. Yet, 
after all, the boy was not hanged, but sent to 
school to be improved. Such verdicts, and such 
judicial extravagance, are disgraceful to the pre- 
sent state of psychological knowledge. If the 
jury were right, and the triumph of the judge 
was just and decent, the boy ought to have been 
hanged high in the air. But not even the power 
of the press, ever echoing the prejudice of the 
time, could prevent the exercise of some greater 
power, by which the execution of an insane child 
was mercifully and justly prevented. 

Such inconsistencies-‘must shake the faith of 
every man in the legal view of these cases; and 
even the rapid and imperfect survey now made of 
the diversities, inequalities, and weaknesses of 
the mind, must show, I think, at least, that the 
relations of insanity and crime require a more 
dispassionate consideration than the public, or 
than legal functionaries, have lately, or ever 
vouchsafed to them ; and that the maxims of the 
law are not accordant with the natural phenomena 
of disordered states of mind actually leading to 
criminal actions, and therefore require revision. 
The time for this revision must come. Even 
those who are little affected by sentiments of com- 
passion cannot always forget, that, on whatever 
vantage ground they stand in this life, yet, for 
their conduct towards those accused of crime, as 
for all their conduct to their fellow-creatures, they 
are responsible to a higher tribunal. 

In the meantime, medical men ought not to 
shrink from these cases. A wretch driven mad 
by poverty, or disappointment acting on a dis- 
tempered brain, has no other friends in this 
world, 

The same courage which causes the physician 
to brave the dangers of pestilence should support 
him in this duty, beneath the assault of pestilent 
tongues and pens. Not the voice of the people, 
calling for executions, nor the severities of the 
bench, frowning down psychological truth, should 
shake his purpose as an inquirer and a witness. 
His business is, to declare the truth. Society 
must deal with the truth as its pleases. 

Doubtless, in some cases, the difficulty of dis- 
covering the truth is extreme, or even of deter- 
mining how far punishment may be justifiable or 
salutary, when a criminal is to a certain extent 
insane. But in the numerous gradations of in- 
tellect and feeling in different human beings, 
there must be a point, as we descend from the 
brightest intellects towards the perfect idiot, at 
which responsibility ceases, and impunity begins. 
No one but God can determine this point in every 
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case. The defect or imperfections may be in the 
whole character and intellect, or limited to parts 
of the intellect, and parts of the character only ; 
and none can weigh and estimate this accurately 
but God, who madeall men, and knoweth whereof 
they are made. Man presumes in vain to fix 
this point in every case. The natural and ao. 
quired defects of any individual, his temptations 
his resistance, his strength and his weakness, and. 
therefore, his actual sinfulness and responsibility, 
can only be known to Him to whom all hearts 
are open, and from whom no secrets are hid. But 
in our obscurity and doubt, we should carefully 
and seriously weigh each case; and, although 
anxious to protect society, never be induced to 
despise the evidence of truth and the dictates of 
mercy. 


——————————————————————————————————— 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 13, 1850, 





The address to young parents, which appears in 
this number, was received at this office some weeks 
ago, and placed for publication in the hands of the 
printer ; but was crowded out by other matter. The 
writer is well known to be a Friend in the later 
walk of life, who has given a large share of his 
thoughts, and no inconsiderable portion of his labour 
to the improvement of his fellow men ; and par- 
ticularly the youth of his own religious persuasion. 
It may be hoped that the class of our readers, to 
whom this communication is addressed, will not 
esteem it the less on account of the simple garb in 
which it appears. 





An article, which we have copied from the S. $. 
Journal, contains some judicious observations re- 
specting the qualifications of a teacher. It may in- 
deed be questioned whether the term enthustasm, 
which the writer has employed, is the most appro- 
priate to express that species of energy, and the 
capacity for arousing the energies of others, which 
are so essential to the character of a competent in- 
structor. But there is no doubt that a teacher who 
is destitute of the qualification referred to, will be 
very likely to prove unsuccessful in his vocation, 
whatever his attainments in literature and science 
may be. It has been observed of more than one of 
the men who have shaken Europe with their move- 
ments, that they diffused their own energy into 
every department of their government ; and that 
was probably the great secret of their success. 
Though in many of these cases the object and the 
means were equally reprehensible, we may learn 3 
lesson from them, which the virtuous may practice. 
Whoever would accomplish any valuable end through 
the instrumentality of others, must understand the 
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method, and possess the faculty of infusing into 
them an ardour of purpose, which no ordinary diffi- 
culties can cool. And in scarcely any employment 
or station is this more important than in that of the 
tutor. There are undoubtedly many intellects, which 
are suffered to lie dormant and unperceived, either 
by those who possess them or by others, for want 
of the needful stimulants to action. To furnish those 
stimulants, and develope the capacities of the youth- 
ful mind is the proper business of those who occupy 
the responsible stations of parents and tutors. 

Asit is not only desirable that every person should 
be successful in the business designed as the means 
of support, but that each one should select the em- 
ployment which would be most useful to the com- 
munity, no person setting out in life would willingly 
choose an occupation totally unsuited to his capa- 
city and education. The practical inference from 
these reflections is, that no young person who does 
not possess, in considerable degree, the energy of 
character, and love of learning, which would neces- 
sarily extend themselves to others under his care, 
ought to select the employment of teaching as an 
occupation. 


The time of our Yearly Meeting being at hand, 
the minds of many among us are unquestionably 
turned, with lively concern, toward that interesting 
event. We have understood that a valuable Friend, 
whose days have extended over fourscore years and 
ten, and who, during a large part of that time, has 
been a zealous labourer in the Society, but whom 
the infirmities of age will no longer permit to unite 
with his fellow professors, in the exercises of a 
Yearly Meeting, being lately observed to indicate 
an unusual degree of thoughtfulness, was asked the 
cause ; on which he answered, in substance, that 
his spirit was deeply exercised on account of the 
approaching solemnity, and that his prayers had 
been put up, that Friends might be drawn together 
by the cords of love. To the pious aspiration thus 
expressed, we hope, and assuredly believe, there 
are many among us who will cordially respond. 
The principles and the profession of our religious 
Society, are the same they have been from the be- 
ginning ; the treasury of good things provided for 
those who love and follow the truth, remains un- 
exhausted ; the badge of discipleship continues un- 
changed ; and the exclamation of the Psalmist is no 
less impressive and important now, than on the day 
it was first uttered: Behold, “how good and how 
Pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity: 
It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that 
ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard ; that 
went down to the skirts of his garments: As the 
dew of Heaven, and as the dew that descended upon 
the mountains of Zion: for there the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for evermore’.’ 
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Drep,—Of consumption, in Vassalboro’, Maine, 
on the 7thof Twelfth month last, Eunice M., in 
the 24th year of her age: and on the following day, 
of the same disorder, Hannan D. Estes, in her 15th 
year, daughters of Thomas Estes. Innocent and 
pleasant in their lives, they died in peace, and were 
interred in one grave. 


——, In the same place, and of the same disease, 
on the 26th of Second month last, in the 71st year 
of her age, Mary How1anp, formerly of Pembroke, 
Massachusetts, but for many years a member of 
Vassalboro’ Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend 
was of a retiring disposition, exemplary in life and 
conversation, and beloved by a large circle of 
friends and relatives. She frequently spoke, during 
her last sickness, of the peace which pervaded her 
mind, and of her willingness to be released in the 
Lord’s time; having a humble trust that, through 
the merits of the blessed Saviour, there was a place 
prepared for her in heaven. 


——, In this city, on Seventh day evening, the 
30th ult., CarHarine, wife of Ingram Park, an 
esteemed member of the Western District Monthly 
Meeting, in the 54th year of her age. 





, At Woodbury, N. J., on Third day, the 2d 
instant, at an advanced age, Bensamin CLovup, @ 
valuable member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 





, At her residence near Milton, Wayne Co., 
Indiana, on the 13th of last month, Saran, widow 
of Jehu Wilson, an esteemed member and Elder of 
Milford Monthly Meeting, in the 78th year of her 


age. 





, On the 8th ult., of disease of the lungs, 
after one week’s illness, at the residence of Aaron 
White, near Milton, Indiana, Parker Gorpon, in 
the 20th year of his age. The sudden removai of 
this young man is a loud call to all, not to live in 
forgetfulness of God. Previous to the attack which 
terminated his life he was in vigorous health, with 
bright anticipations of the future. From the com- 
mencement, he was impressed with a belief he 
should not recover, and deeply felt the awfulness of 
being summoned before the judgment seat of Christ. 
Deep were the conflicts he had to pass through, and 
earnest were his entreaties to his young friends, 
with whom he had been connected in close com- 
panionship, to take warning from his situation. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, ‘could I be spared, I would 
read my Bible and Friends books more ;”’ and with 
great solemnity added, “O, this light reading, how 
it keeps the mind from all that is good. How little 
we think of it in health; but at atime like thie, 
how awful. It must be felt, to be described.’ His 
prayers for forgiveness were fervent, and appeared 
to be accepted by Him who alone had power to 
speak peace to his troubled mind. The morning 
before his decease was to him as one without cloud : 
every doubt and fear seemed to be removed. A few 
hours previous to his close, he expressed his full 
confidence in the Saviour, and said he would not 
exchange his present prospect for anything this 
world could afford. 


——, At his residence on Rocky river, Chatham 
county, N. C., on the 27th of Second month last, 
Josern Hosson, in the 67th year of his age, a 
member of Cane Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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The Stated Annual Meeting of “‘ The Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America,” will be held at the 
Committee Room, Arch street, on Seventh day 
evening, Fourth month 13th, at 74 o’clock. 

Cuarces Ex.is, Secretary. 

Philada., Fourth month 10th, 1850. 





For Friends’ Review. 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


There are few names, of our own times, which 
are more likely to be reckoned among those which 
have characterized the age in which they lived, 
than that of Guizot. Recent events have placed 
him in a position which recals the name of Cla- 
rendon ; and the conservative spirit, no less than 
the power of depicting character, which his writ- 
- ings exhibit, renders more striking the parallelism 
between the ex-statesman of France, and the 
author of the “‘ Great Picture Gallery,” the His- 
tory of the Rebellion. 

Guizot has recently published a “ Discourse on 
the causes of the success of the English Revolu- 
tion of 1640-1688.” Its purpose is thus stated: 


“The success by which the English Revolution 
was crowned has not only been permanent, but 
has borne a double fruit: its authors founded 
constitutional Monarchy in England; and in 
America, their descendants founded the Republic 
of the United States. These great events are 
now completely known and understood; time, 
which has given them its sanction, has also shed 
over them its light. Sixty years ago France en- 
tered on the path opened by England, and Europe 
lately rushed headlong in the.same direction. It 
is my purpose to show what are the causes which 
have crowned constitutional monarchy in Eng- 
land, and republican government in the United 
States, with that solid and lasting success which 
France and the rest of Europe are still vainly 
pursuing, through those mysterious trials and 
revolutionary struggles, which, according as they 
are well or ill passed through, elevate or pervert 
a nation for ages.” 


The following passage indicates the conclusion 
at which the writer arrives. 


“From the time of the great revolutionary crisis 
which lasted from 1640 to 1660, the English 
people had the good fortune to profit by expe- 
rience, and the good sense not to give themselves 
up to extreme parties. In the midst of the most 
ardent political struggles, and of the violence into 
which they alternately urged and followed their 
leaders, they never failed, in critical and decisive 
circumstances, to remain or to fall back within 
the bounds of the steady good sense which con- 
sists in a clear recognition of the things which it 
is essential to preserve, and an unshaxen adhe- 
rence to them; in enduring the inconveniences 
attached to these essentials, and renouncing what- 
ever wishes or products might endanger them. 
It is from the reign of Charles II. that this good 
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and will interest many of our readers. 
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people, has presided over the destinies of Eng. 


land.” 
This idea is illustrated by reference to man 


passages in the history of the Great English 


Revolution, which seems to establish its truth 


To usit seems, however, to stop far short of fina] 
causes. Dr. Arnold has clearly indicated one of 
the reasons which caused the French Revolution 


to be stained by so many crimes, while the paral. 
lel movement in England was comparatively 
bloodless. The latter was a contest for principle, in 
which the agents were a people unused to oppres- 
sion, and who had known little of actual priya. 
tion ; the other, the outbreak of a starving popu. 
lace, revolting against a despotism, spiritual as 
well as os » and rendered uncontrollably 
ferocious by their intense physical suffering. But 


beyond all this, who can doubt that the preva 


lence of earnest religious feeling in England, 
during the revolutionary struggle, was the essen- 
tial moderating influence. We cannot but regard 
the doctrines then generally held as greatly be- 
low the standard of Christian truth, but they 
were held as practical verities, controlling the 
lives of vast numbers of a thinking and earnest 
people. The good sense which our historian so 
truthfully depicts, was the unquestionable result 
of Christianity, moderating the passions of men, 


and guiding them into the paths of peace. 


The following portraits are strikingly — 

“ Cromwell.—For extent and force of natural 
talents, Cromwell perhaps is the most remarka- 
ble of the three. His mind was wonderfully in- 
ventive, supple, prompt, firm, and perspicacious, 
and he possessed a vigour of character which no 
obstacle could daunt, and no conflict weary. He 
pursued his designs with an ardour as exhaust- 
less as his patience, through the slowest and most 
tortuous, or the most abrupt and daring ways. 
He excelled equally in winning and in ruling 
men by personal and familiar intercouse; he dis- 
played equal ability in leading an army or 4 
party. He had the instinct of popularity and the 
gift of authority, and he let loose factions with as 
much audacity as he subdued them. But, born 
in the midst of a revolutiou, and raised to sover- 
eign power by a succession of violent convulsions, 
his genius, from first to last, was essentially revo- 
lutionary ; and even when taught by experience 
the necessity of order and government, he was 1n- 
capable of either respecting or practising the 1m- 
mutable moral laws which are the only basis of 
government. Owing to the faults of his nature, 
or the instability of his position, he wanted regu- 
larity and calmness in the exercise of power; 
had instant recourse to extreme measures, like & 
man pursued by the dread of mortal dangers, and, 
by the violence of his remedies, perpetuated or 
even aggravated the evils which he sought to 
cure. The establishment of a government 18 & 
work which requires a more regular course, 80 
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Cromwell was able to subjugate the revo- 
which be had so largely contributed to 
© make, but not to build up a government in the 
© slace of that which he had subverted. * 
Pe William I1—William was an ambitious 
 arince. It is puerile to believe that, up to the 
3 moment of the appeal sent to him from London 
7 jn 1688, he had been insensible to the desire of 
} nounting the throne of England, or ignorant of 
the schemes which had long becn laid for raising 
Fim to it. William followed the progress of 
these schemes step by step; though he took no 
art in the means, he did not reject the end; and, 
7 without directly encouraging, he protected its 
authors. His ambition was ennobled by the 
greatness and justness of the cause to which it 
was attached; the cause of religious liberty and 
" of the balance of power in Europe. Never did 
man make a vast political design more exclusively 
the thought and purpose of his life than William 
did. The work which he accomplished on the 
field or in the cabinet was his passion; his own 
~ aggrandizement was but the means to that end. 
- Whatever were his views on the crown of Eng- 
land, he never attempted to realize them by vio- 
‘lence and disorder. To his well-regulated and 
| lofty mind the inherent vice and degrading con- 
') sequences of such means were obvious and revolt- 
> ing. But when the career was opened to him by 
England herself, he did not suffer himself to be 
deterred from entering on it by the scruples of a 
private man; he wished his cause to prevail, and 
he wished to reap the honour of the triumph. 
Rare and glorious mixture of worldly ability and 
Christian faith, of personal ambition and devotion 
) to public ends!” 
“‘ Washington.— Washington had no ambition; 
’ his country wanted him to serve her, and he 
+» accepted greatness from a sense of duty rather 
_ than from taste; sometimes even with a painful 
} effort. The trials of his public life were bitter to 
s man who preferred the independence of a pri- 
vate condition, and tranquillity of mind to the 
exercise of power. But he undertook, without 
hesitation, the task which his country imposed 
on him, and, in fulfilling it, he made no conces- 
_ sions that could lighten its burthen either to his 
| country or to himself. He was born to govern, 
» though he had no delight in governing ; and with 
' 4 firmness as unshaken as it was simple, and a 
| sacrifice of popularity the more meritorious as it 
Was not compensated by the pleasures of domina- 
tion, he told the American people what he 
weaned to be true, and persisted in doing what 
e thought to be wise. Though the servant of 
an infant republic, in which the democratic spirit 
prevailed, he won the confidence of the people by 
maintaining their interests in opposition to their 
enna, The policy which he pursued while 
aying the foundations of a new government, was 
i yet so rigorous, so prudent yet so 
of — that it seemed to belong to the head 
aristocratic Senate ruling over an ancient 


order. 
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State. The success with which it was crowned 
does equal honour to Washington and to his 
country.” 





ADDRESS TO YOUNG PARENTS. 


There are various reasons for training children 
early in the way they should go, so that they may 
not depart from it when old: 

1. Early impressions are the most lasting. 

2. The manner of instruction dictated by the 
Almighty, in the sixth Chapter of Deuteronomy, 
is exactly adapted to early training. 

3. This divine command is the discipline of 
the Society of Friends on the subject of educa- 
tion. 

4. Daily reading and explaining passages of 
Scripture, adapted to produce reverence to Al- 
mighty goodness in a child, excite similar sensa- 
tions in the parents, and promote watchfulness 
and circumspection in themselves. 

5. As life is uncertain, parents should embrace 
the earliest opportunities for imbuing the tender 
minds of their offspring with that love and fear 
which preserves from the “ snares of death.” 

Exampie 1. The parents of a child, as early 
as he would listen to a little story, commenced 
daily telling him Scripture over and over in a 
pleasing manner, or reading and explaining pas- 
sages. He gradually became interested, and 
soon learned to read by the help of his pa- 
rents, who explained his lessons so that he un- 
derstood them. In his fifth year he had acquired 
a general knowledge of the Bible, and was de- 
lighted and seriously impressed with its contents. 
He died at this early age, much like an old 
Christian. This greatly comforted the mourning 
parents. 

2. A distinguished woman, who was not seri- 
ous, but feeling anxiety for her little daughter’s 
future well being, commenced reading, in an in- 
teresting manner, selected portions of Scripture. 
She soon perceived it had a serious effect on the 
child, but still more so on herself; so that she 
became thoroughly awakened, and from motives 
of duty she took charge of a school in Canada, 
where she and her pupils were signally blessed. 
Young parents, be encouraged to do your duty 
without delay. Natural affection induces parents 
to supply the physical wants of their children, 
but it is grace that produces a tender anxiety for 
their souls; inviting parents to obey the Divine 
command in the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy. 
‘He that watereth shall be watered also him- 
self.” 

3. A little girl, well known, commenced learn- 
ing to read in the most easy parts of the Testa- 
ment. Very short lessons were first explained, 
which she would spell and read, and be delighted. 
She was very much interested in the benevolent 
and miraculous acts of the Saviour, when ex- 
plained, and her affection for him was manifest. 
A toy book, ornamented with pictures, was given 
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her. After reading it she laid it away, tage hee 
did not want it, for it did not say anything about 
the Lord. The progress of this child in learning 
to read exceeded any other instance we have 
known. 


Christians believe it essential that their child- 
ren should be well instructed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Each sect has also its publications for 
On its peculiar views. Those of Friends 

ave been very instrumental in convincing a vast 
mauy strangers of the accordance of their princi- 
os with the New Testament. They have also 

en very confirming to many of our young peo- 
ple who have been conversant in them; they 
should be much read in our families and schools. 
These volumes have been written by pious, 
gifted men and women, of deep religious experi- 
ence, who have devoted a great part of their lives 
and property to doing good; and many of them 
in suffering and purchasing liberty of conscience, 
which we as a Society so liberally partake of. 
But for want of a distinct knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of our own literature, some of our young 
members have been lost to the Society. If pa- 
rents desire their children to be attached to the 
Society of which they are members, let them be 
specially careful that the flood of new, inviting 
publications, do not steal their affections from our 
own more pious and edifying publications, and 
from the Bible itself. Parents must spare no 
pains to make their children acquainted and in- 
terested with these, if they desire the Society of 
Friends to be sustained. 


The books we practice reading, habit will ren- 
der the most pleasing to us. This the writer 
knows by experience ; and he has much cause to 
be thankful that he early acquired the habit of 
reading Friends’ writings, and to old age he is 
often cheered, and his faith renewed, by the very 
interesting sentiments and exceedingly precious 
experiences of faithful Friends who have gone 
before us. What parents say makes much more 
distinct and lasting impressions than what they 
read. Let them make companions of their child- 
ren ; often read with them or hear them read, in 
the most pious and edifying books, and occasion- 
ally parts of our discipline ; converse familiarly, 
put questions, answer inquiries, awaken their 
curiosity, and explain subjects. All this in an 
easy kind of manner. This will not only inter- 
est the young, and store their minds with a fund 
of useful knowledge, without interfering with 
school, but also “ turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the hearts of the children to 
the fathers ;’’ and the more cordial the mutual 
attachment, the more the children will be likely 
to adopt the sentiments of their pious parents, to 
follow their example, and be qualified to fill the 
stations of the faithful, who will be removed, one 
after another, from the church militant to the 
church triumphant, through the merits of a eru- 
eified Saviour. JosePpH TALLCcoT. 
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GREAT SUSPENSION-BRIDGE IN RUsgq,. 


Considerable interest has been excited jp g, 
Petersburg by the exhibition of a remarkabl, 
model of a Suspension-Bridge across the rive, 
Dnieper, at Kieff, one of the principal cities ¢ 
Russia. 

The Dnieper is one of the largest rivers in the 
Russian Empire ; rising in the vicinity of Syo, 
lensko, and flowing in a southerly direction, ix 


enters the Black Sea to the eastward of Odessa, ° 


In a broad geographical sense the Dnieper may 
be considered as the ancient boundary between 
Russia Proper, or Muscovy, and the great king. 
dom of Poland, which once extended westwap 
nearly to the giant mountains of Bohemia, south. 
ward to the Carpathians, and northward to the 
Baltic. 

The principal city watered by the Dnieper i 
its long course to the sea is Kieff, celebrated jn 
history as the first spot whereon Christianity was 
planted among the barbarous hordes then leading 
a nomadic life over the steppes of Russia. 


Kieff is most picturesquely situated on the right 
or southern shore of the Dnieper; it covers a great 
extent of space, with numerous public buildings 
crowning the many heights of the undulating 
ground on which the city is built. 


The commercial part of the town, called the . 


Podol, lies on a low plain at the western extrem- 
ity ; the rest of Kieff is elevated from 200 to 500 
and even 400 feet above the level, over-looking 
all the left or northern shores of the Dnieper, 
which are low and flat marshes, extending for 
many leagues above and below Kieff, and from 
one to two leagues wide. In the spring the whole 
becomes a lake as the waters rise, and the only 
approach from the north into Kieff is alongs 
causeway raised above the level of the floods. It 
is from the end of this causeway that the Suspen- 
sion-bridge is thrown across the Duoieper to the 
foot of the acclivities on the right bank. The river, 
which for several leagues above has spread 
through numerous lateral channels, here unites 
into one deep bed, and presents the narrowest 
passage. This passage is, however, still half an 
English mile in breadth; the depth of water ins 
dry autumn being upwards of thirty feet in the 
stream-way, and something more than fifty feet 
after the melting of the snows in spring. Over 
this chasm, which once formed the barrier for 
Poland against the invasion of the Muscovite, the 
necessity of internal communication, and the ee 
neral march of improvement, have called for the 
erection of a permanent bridge; and, with “i 
lightened policy, the Emperor of Russia orde 
such a bridge to be constructed. 
The Suspension-Bridge at Kieff has four a 
cipal openings, each of 440 feet, and two 5 7 
openings of 225 feet each, and also a passage S 
50 feet on the right shore, spanned by a ae 
bridge, opening for the passage of the steam . 
and other river craft. There are, therefore, Bve 
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sion piers in the river—one mooring abut- 
the left bank, another mooring abutment 
‘off side of the stream (which, on as 
| passage for boats beyond it, is actually an 
4q ae masonry in the river), and an abutment 
Ve,- the swivel bridge on the right bank. Each of 
Teisese has required a coffer-dam of unusual size, 
t ticularly the two last mentioned. ; 
The architecture of the river piers is rather 
novel, and of a striking character, harmonising 
th that used in the extensive range of first-class 
Viortresses which crown the heights of Kieff. The 
Fways through the piers have a clear breadth of 
08 feet, and a height of 25 feet to the soffit of 
7 the semicircular arches. The platform has nearly 
* 53 feet of extreme breadth, of which 35 feet is 
> exclusively devoted to the carriage-way. The 
~ platform is suspended from four chains, all on the 
> same horizontal plane, two on each side of the 
‘road; the footpaths project beyond the chains, 
‘and are carried by cantilevers round the piers 
externally ; so that the foot-passengers are com- 
"pletely separated from the horsemen and carriages. 
> The chains are composed of links 12 feet long, 
and each weighing about 4 ewt. Eight links form 
‘the breadth of each chain; the total length 
+ measured along their curves being about four 
~ English miles. 
> For the swivel bridge, the iron employed there- 
Fin is almost exclusively malleable. The bridge is 
Ymoved horizontally (on the same principle that 
7 locomotive engines are sent round on the large 
) turn-tables at a railway station), and by the ef- 
Morts of four men only, acting on a very simple 
‘apparatus. The construction of the platform of 
“the bridge presents several novel combinations of 
wood and iron, and is of most remarkable stiff- 
hess, to resist the violent action of the eddies of 
ir in violent winds, which have so often injured 
® and even destroyed the ordinary platforms of sus- 
ension-bridges in other places. 
| The total weight of iron used in the construc- 
| oon of the bridge is about 3300 tons, including 
the machinery used in the various stages of its 
> construction. The whole was made in Degen, 
> *everal of the most celebrated iron-masters and 
“manufacturers having been engaged thereon. It 
® ‘quired fifteen vessels to convey the iron to 
® dessa, whence it was taken up to Kieff @ dis- 
7 tance of nearly 400 English miles) in small wag- 
+6008, drawn by oxen, over the wild steppes, almost 
‘Without roads, or none that deserve the name. 
The quantity of machinery of every kind em- 
ployed in the construction of the Kieff bridge is 
fnormous, and not less than nine steam-engines 
are in use. Two of these are large stationary 
ones, each capable of working up to a power of 
fifty horses; the rest are from four to eight horse- 
power, and can be moved about as required, These 
agines pump water, drive piles, grind mortar, 
hoist timber, iron, &., draw loads, &c. 
A temporary bridge, carrying a railway, has 
eeu thrown across the whole breadth of the Dnie- 
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per. It is of great strength, and is connected by 
a self-acting inclined plane with the heights of 
Kieff, whence the great block of granite and 
masses of iron are sent down from the depots 
above to the works on the river. The provision of 
granite, bricks, timber, cement, lime, field-stones, 
&c., is very extraordinary, covering many acres 
of ground. 

A whole village of warehouses, offices, shops, 
sheds, dwelling-houses for the superintendents, and 
comfortable cottages for the numerous workmen, 
has been erected on the left bank of the river, on 
ground expressly raised for the purpose above the 
flood level. A regular commissariat is attached 
to the establishment, and the whole organization 
of service is very complete. 

The bricks employed are very hard, and of a 

beautiful pale colour. Extensive quarries of 
granite were opened in a great many places, solely 
for these works; but the principal supply, and 
the finest and largest blocks, are found nearly 100 
miles from Kieff, and are brought thither on bul- 
lock carts through a rough country destitute of 
roads. ' 
Not the least remarkable part of the establish- 
ment is that for the manufacture of the hydraulie 
cement required for the foundations and masonry. 
It is, in fact, an artificial “ puzzolana,” made from 
a peculiar clay found in the Kieff hills, and pre- 
pared on the principles laid down by the celebrat- 
ed French engineer, Vicat, in his recent publication 
on puzzolanas. The buildings for this purpose 
are very extensive, being gigantic laboratories, 
where the operations are carried on day and night. 
Eight large roasting ovens, besides numerous 
grinding mills, are in constant action: the quan- 
tity manufactured is upwards of 300 bushels (or 
about 600 cubic feet) in every 24 hours. 

This very magnificent Bridge, will be the largest 
in Europe, the length being fully half an English 
mile, and covering an area of 140,000 square 
feet, being considerably more than three acres. 

The works were first commeneed in April, 1848. 
The ceremony of laying the first stone took place 
in September of the same year. Hight large coffer- 
dams were completed by the early part of the year 
1849; two of these, having been destroyed by 
the spring floods, have since been entirely recon- 
structed. The foundations of the abutments, and 
of two of the river piers, were safely got in before 
the winter began; and all the foundations and 
coffer-dams have been secured by an extensive 
system of protecting works of mattrass-fascines, 
laid down, according to the modern practice in 
Holland, by Dutch contractors, brought purposely 
to Kieff by Mr. Vignoles. It is expected that the 
whole of the masonry will be completed by the 
end of the season 1850; and that in the course of 
the autumn of 1851 the Kieff Suspension-Bridge 
will be finished and opened. 

The cost of the Kieff Suspension-Bridge, exclu- 
sive of the approaches, will be upwards of 400,000 
guineas ; say about two millions and a half of 
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of francs; which, though large in amount, may | rugged highway of daily duty, of a thous 


be considered a very low price for so large a work. 


Lon. Ill. News. 





THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 


A useful lecture on this subject was delivered 
a short time since, before the American Institute 
of Instruction, at Bangor, by Nathan Munroe, of 
Bradford, Mass. There are two or three passages in 
this sensible and judicious analysis of a teacher’s 
qualifications, which apply as well to the teachers 
of Sunday-schools, as to the teachers of daily 
schools. We think no observer of the state of 
our Sunday-schools at the present time, can fail 


ciency, if they will apply the tests which the 
following passages from Mr. Munroe’s address 
supply. 

« An important quality of a teacher, is a cheer- 
ful and hopeful disposition. Of all places, the 
school-room is one of the most unsuitable for a 
depressed and despondent spirit. Sadness and 
discouragement on the countenance of a teacher, 
are to the intellectual life and healthfulness of a 
company of pupils, what the east wind along our 
Atlantic coast is to the incipient consumptive— 
they chill, they depress, they destroy that health- 
ful flow of the spirits so essential to vigor in all 
kinds of life, and to all vigorous action. The 
teacher with a fallen look, indicative of inward 
discontent and sorrow, however kind he may be 
both at heart and in demeanor, will almost inevi- 
tably burden the mental atmosphere of the place 
with the gloom of his own feelings, while the 
radiant smile of one who is always happy and in 
good spirits, will as naturally spread sweet sun- 
light of cheerfulness through all the school-room, 
waking to new life and joy the mind of each happy 

upil. 
: As a means of habitual cheerfulness, there is 
need of perpetual hope. And in a teacher I should 
say this needs to be exuberant. Were I called upon 
to furnish for him a motto, it should be “ HopE on, 
HOPE EVER.” In short, I would have him full 
of hope. I would inspire him with confidence in hu- 
man nature and human progress; in the intel- 
lectual and moral capabilities of his pupils; in 
the power of good instruction and good example ; 
in the fitness of means to their end; in the vast 
importance of his own sphere of influence ; in the 
great good which accrues to the individual and to 
mankind, from the proper building up of a single 
young mind; and in his own competency for his 
work. Insuch a confidence, hope would have a 
strong foundation, and hope, where ever you find it, 
is lifeand vigor to an enterprize. It is an appo'nt- 
ed stimulus to effective action, and the teacher 
who possesses it in a high degree, has in it an 
important element of success in his profession. 
And besides, it will do much to make his burden 
light and alleviate his necessary toils. It will 


to detect some causes of their languor and ineffi- 
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forbidding incumbrances. Let the teacher 4), 
cherish this invaluable gift of heaven. [t wij} ,, 
strength to him in weakness, courage in the joy: 
of trial, and, oftentimes, success in what wo): 
otherwise be impossible. b 
“Tntimately connected with hope, and jy , 
measure springing from it, is enthusiasm —,)) 
this I name as another desirable quality jn ; 
teacher. The enthusiasm I intend, is not the yp, 
natural action of an over-stimulated mind, but an 
ardent, glowing zeal, which unites and tasks ti: 
energies of one in the pursuit of a chosen object, 
In this sense, the lawyer, and the physiciay ar: 
often enthusiastic, each in his own vocation; gnj 
it has been often and truly said, that without ;; 
no man will be likely to honour any professiog 
And to me, the remark seems even more applicable 
to the teacher. And the reason of the difference \s 
this. In most other professions, this quality sub. 
serves its chief end, by imparting strength ani 
stimulus to the powers of him who possesses jt, 
In the case of the teacher, it is otherwise. Her 
its great value consists in its being transferable: 
in the power which it possesses, to reproduce its:lf 
in the character of the pupils, and imbue then 
with ardent aspirations after knowledge. & 
true to this end, is all genuine enthusiasm in the 
teacher, that he can hardly have it himself, and 
not have enterprising and enthusiastic pupils. 
His enthusiasm is not in the work of instructia 
alone; it is also in the acquisition of additionil 
knowledge; and with the example of his ard 
and enterprize before them, they will be ard: 
in the pursuit of what they are set to learn. Often 
have I entered a school, where the instructor, po 
sessing perhaps every other qualification, lackel 
an enthusiastic nature. His temperament wis 
cold and heavy, made more so perhaps, by tle 
influence of an early education, in which propriety 
and precision were regarded as the beau ideal cf 
the highest excellence; and cold and sluggish 
was the atmosphere of that school-room. What 
ever might be the season of the year, all was wit- 
ter there, and the minds of the pupils were lie 
so many vessels of water frozen at the surfu. 
And then I have visited another little band « 
learners, where the teacher might lack certs 
desirable qualifications for his office, and yet 4! 
was life, vigor, enterprize. The pupils wer 
awake ; their bright and kindled eyes showed the 
pure fire of intelligence that was burning withis: 
and they were all eagerness in the pursuit of 
knowledge. And I inquired of myself, to whst 
shall the difference be ascribed? And the answt 
came back in unequivocal language, “to the want 
and to the presence of enthusiasm.” Your - 
of mere propriety, whose temperament is 80 0! 
that all his faults are negative, he it 18 that 
breathes the frosts of winter over the intellect 
his pupils ; while it is from a warm heart avd 
enthusiastic nature, unpolished, it may be, by 
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rubbing down of all excrescences, that the other ; deny before my Father which is in heaven.” — 
teacher comes to his classes, like Prometheus in | “ If ye deny Him, He will also deny us.’’— 
the fable, with the fire of heaven in his hands. | 4non. Gleanings of Pious luthors. 
Now this I conceive to be an important truth, and 
in the selection of a teacher I would inquire, has ie tee : 
thusiasm? Is his heart warm? Is he an| . rejudice is like a flaw in a mirror: it occa- 
a devotee of knowledge? and will he throw | “0s objects to be presented to the mind in dis- 
his ardour into his profession? If so, I can pass torted forms.—Dillwyn. 
by many a fault, and ever hope well of his suc- 
cess. And this enthusiasm, be it observed, is not 
all the gift of nature. It may be increased as well 
as regulated by education. And it seems to me 
vastly important that those who are preparing 
themselves to be teachers, should be under the 
influence of model teachers who know how to 
develop and direct this powerful element of use- 


fulness.” 
















































THE GREAT AXE FACTORY OF THE WORLD. 
Collinsville, Ct.. Dec. 17, 1849. 


The stranger, visiting, will be doubly paid in 
secing the progress of axe-making in all its de- 
partments. The whole population is composed 
of those immediately interested in the making of 
axea, and this is the only thing that is manufac- 
tured here. A few years since a stream rolled 
through this valley, silently forming some beau- 
tiful cascades and waterfalls over the rough and 
rugged beds of the river. The eye of Mr. Col- 
lins rested here and contemplated a manufactur- 
ing town. The next thought was, what to make. 
Axes were decided upon, and the dam built, and 
a few factories put up; it has coutinued to in- 
crease in size, until this is one of the most flour- 
ishing of the New England villages. Here you 
can see the comfort that regular employment 
gives to the mechanic and his family. While the 
cold wind blows over the hills, the forge fires 
mount up, with their cheerful blaze, and warm 
the heart, while the hard right hand smites the 
unwilling metal and shapes it into an axe. Regu- 
lar pay carries comfort into every white cottage ; 
though the north wind may how! around the cor- 
ners, there is real domestic comfort in each of 
those tenements. 

Perhaps it might interest your readers to know 
how axes are made. The process has been 
greatly simplified within the last two years. The 
iron is rolled out into bars the proper thickness 
of an axe, and 6, 8, and 10 feet long; it is heated 
and cut off by a large pair of shears propelled 
by water power; another workman picks up the 
piece, and places it between a die and punch, 
and the punch comes down and forces the hole 
for the handle by punching outa piece. An 
iron mandril is then inserted into the hole, and 
it is immediately put under another press, which 
forms one side of the axe; it then goes into 
another die, and forms the other side, and then is 
placed in an upright position, and a chisel comes 
down, and splits the “ bit” of the axe ready for 
the steel; it is then thrown aside. All this is 
done in iess time than it takes us to write the 
modus operandi. The blade of the axe is then 
put in and welded, and passed along to the for- 
ger, tempered and cast on the ground to cool. 
As soon as cool, it is taken up and planed down 
to an edge by a planing machine, and finished up 
with emery wheels—painted, labeled, stamped 
and ready for market. The active hands engaged 
on axes are about 350, and they turn out 1,500 





Let none compromise their principles. Let 
none concede to the practices of the world, from 
the mistaken notion of conciliating prejudices, 
or winning over the ungodly to religion. We 
must be singular if we would be holy ; we must 
be consistent if we would be useful. If we are 
faithful we must indeed expect reproach ; if we 
boldly confess Christ before men, and steadily 
maintain that marked distinction which forms 
the line of separation between the church and 
the world, we must submit to have our names 
cast out as evil. But true Christians ought 
never to shrink from the cross ; like Caleb, they 
should follow the Lord fully, when all else for- 
sake him ; and like Joshua, they should declare 
with humility and integrity of heart, in the face 
of a sneering world : “‘ As for me and my house 
we will serve the Lord.’”’ We must let men see 
the foundation of our practice, and why we can- 
not do as others do. We must make them ac- 
quainted with our principles, and let them know 
what are those secret springs of action which 
cause us to move ina direction so opposed to 
theirs. This frank and ingenuous conduct may 
open the minds and touch the hearts of some, 
who, through grace, may be led to say: “ We 
will go with you, for we perceive that God is 
with you.” At all events, such upright dealing 
will bring comfort into our own souls, and pre- 
serve us from falling into those snares which 
Satan lays to catch the fearful and double- 
minded professor. But if we are habitually 
afraid of being decided, if we endeavour to keep 
fair with the world, if we want to live like the 
borderers between the two kingdoms of light and 
darkness, maintaining a sort of friendly inter- 
course between the inhabitants on either side of 
the line; if we are ashamed of avowing our prin- 
ciples before men, when duty and the honor of 
Christ call for such an avowal, then we may be 
assured, on the truth of the gospel, that we ae 
no Scriptural evidence of being the children of 

» for thus saith our Divine Saviour, “ Who- 


sever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
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finished axes daily. The other kind of axes are stated to be upwards of two millioas of dollars, 
not enumerated in this, but the amount of man- ns ean eels 7 on of last 

° bout 1.300 r da or month, esir ctuve re took place a lagres on 
$279,000 mp , This . ho a sunenglion the 23d ult., by which one half of the town is re. 


, sas ol : ported to have been destroyed. 
for one mind.—Cincinnati Commercial. The present population of California is estimated 


at 120,000, an undue proportion of whom are men. 
The latest information from that region is said to 
furnish additional reason for the admission of (alj. 
fornia into the Union ; the establishment of an inde. 
pendent government on the Pacific being a probable 
result of the rejection of the present application, 


A meeting, at which a large number of citizens 
Unless Thou show to us thy own true way, were present, was held at the Chinese Museum, In 
No man can fiud it: Father! Thou must lead: Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., the primary object 
Do Thou then breathe these thoughts into my mind. of which was to promote the cause of universal 
By which such virtue may in me be bred, peace ; but the immediate business designed was 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; the appointment of delegates to represent Pennsy}- 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, vania in the Peace Congress of Nations, which js 
That I may have the power to sing of Thee! to be held during the ensuing summer in Germany, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly. at Frankfort-on-the-Main. A number of resolv. 
WorpsworTH. | tions, expressing the sense of the meeting, in rela. 
tion to a and peace, poenemaees ‘ A constitu. 
ear tion for the organization of a State Society, was 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. agreed upon ; ial a list of delegates was offered 
The Steamship Europa arrived at Halifax on the and agreed to, as representatives in the proposed 
3d instant. She left Liverpool on the 23d ult., and | Congress. 
therefore brings advices fourteen days later than 
former arrivals. 

A small decline has taken place in the price of 
cotton, and the price of breadstuffs is stationary or 
slightly advanced. 

A motion was recently made in the British House 
of Commons, for an address to the crown requesting 
an order for negociations to release the government 
from its engagement to maintain a squadron on the 
coast of Africa for suppressing the slave-trade. The 
cost of this squadron been computed at about 
one million of pounds sterling per annum ; and it is 
admitted that it has hitherto failed in the attainment 
of its object. This subject has been connected with 
the question of free mele. Upon notice of this in- 
tended motion, Lord John Russel is said to have 
convened a number of his parliamentary friends : 4 
and informed them that in on this aiasite should |, In the Pennsylvania Legislature, the bill repeal- 
be carried, he must resign his office. The dissolu- | "3 @ part of the law of 1847, respecting kidnap- 
tion of the existing administration being considered | Pig, passed the House of Representattves on the 
likely to lead to disastrous consequences, the motion | 8th inst., by a vote of 50 to 39. Are these the re- 
in question was rejected, by a vote of 232 to 174, a | Presentatives of the freemen of Pennsylvania, or 
number who were in favour of it having voted in (lo they not represent the slaveholding interests of 
the negative, on account of its effect on the free the South 
trade system. A story of the safety of Sir John Franklin has 

The difficulty between England and Greece ap- | been set afloat ; but it appears to rest entirely ona 

rs in the way of adjustment. This appears to | report, or supposed report, of some Indians; and 
iene been owing to the interposition of the French | therefore wants confirmation. Indian tales, con- 
republic. veyed through the medium of signs, are very ques- 

In Hungary, an inundation of the Danube has | tionable in their best state. 
caused immense losses, especially at Comorn, Raab 
and the Kasper «districts. Fifteen thousand persons 
have taken refuge at Raab, in the greatest destitu- PENN’S REFLECTIONS AND MAXIMS, 
tion. Just published by Uriah Hunt & Son, No. 44. 

The cold is said to have been more intense in | Fourth street, Philadelphia. Price 15 cents. 
Russia, during the past winter, than previously| Having long been acquainted with this excellent 
within the memory of man. work, it isa satisfaction to learn that an edition Is 

The Steamship Cherokee arrived at New York on | issued at a price which brings it within the means 
the 5th instant, having made the passage from Cha- | of every family. Friends who have families would 
gres in less than ten days. On the same day, the | do well to_present a copy to each of their children. 
steamer Empire City, also from Chagres, arrived at | Readers in general, whether connected with on 
the same port. The former brings twenty-eight and | Society or not, mey find in this little volume 4 
the latter one hundred and fifty-three passengers ; | treasure not readily found any where else, except 
and the quantity of gold contained in the two is! in the works of the sacred penmen.—Eb. 





TO THE SUPREME BEING. 
The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If thou the spirit give by which I pray: 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed ; 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where Thou sayest it may: 





But little progress had been made at Washington 
when our latest accounts were received. On the 
4th inst., Daniel Webster advocated the action of 
the Senate upon the California question, as a mea- 
sure unconnected with any other; and on the 8th, 
T. H. Benton argued in ienete of acting on that 
question alone, and against mixing it with others, 
to which it had no proper relation. He expressed 
a belief that slavery was extinct in New Mexico 
and California, and could not be revived in either 
without positive enactments. He was wiliing to 
vote them governments without any provision on 
the subject of slavery, but not to mix these subjects. 
He gave his opinion that the fears professed by the 
South in regard to the action of the North, were 
entirely grouadless. 
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